MOSCOW   IN   THE   MAKING
in pre-Revolution days housed one family and which now
house roughly one family to each room. There are also
large numbers of wooden houses, mainly of two stories,
which will ultimately be replaced by modern buildings.
Let me begin by describing my first visit, officially arranged
by the Mossoviet, to one of these pre-Revolution houses be-
longing to the Mossoviet, On arrival I was taken down a steep
and narrow stone stair to a cellar which had been converted
into a pleasant and well-lit club room,, containing the usual
equipment of a Lenin corner: a bust of Lenin, large portraits
of Stalin and other leaders, quantities of red cloth inscribed
with the latest Bolshevik slogans. The housing unit was co-
operatively managed by a committee appointed by the ten-
ants, and I was received by the management committee, the
chairman of which was the director of a factory, clearly a man
of position and high quality. Members of the committee
showed me round the building, which consisted of an old
three-story house, with two floors recently added on the top
to increase the accommodation. The flats were all of one
type; about eight rooms of fair size, a kitchen, a bathroom, and
a lavatory, all arranged along the two sides of a long corridor.
They insisted on my seeing most of the flats, and a con-
siderable proportion of the rooms; they had just been having
a "socialist competition" as to which of the flats was cleanest,
best decorated and best kept. Each flat had a Lenin corner
in the broadest part of the passage, with a small table, two
or three chairs, pictures of the leaders, of socialist triumphs,
etc., decorated with the usual scarlet cloth. Each flat of
eight rooms had in pre-war days housed a single family;
now each room was in most cases occupied by a family,
In one case we saw a room of 20 square metres occupied by
a single woman; in other cases a smaller room was occupied
by four or five people; sometimes a family had two rooms.
It was hard to judge how many people slept in each room,
as they use collapsible beds, which are hidden away dining
the day, and sleep in all sorts of unexpected places. Con-
sidering the tremendous shortage of space, the rooms were
wonderfully well arranged; great ingenuity had been used
to make it possible to live, work, and eat in such confined
quarters. The fact that many meals are taken outside,
either in the factory or in a restaurant, of course helps to
make liie practicable.
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